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I 


‘“‘folk-say”’ revealed by the reviewer of Folk-Say, A Regional 
Miscellany: 1930 in the New York Times Book Review of January 
18, 1931, suggests that a note on the word might not be amiss. 


Tt partial understanding and misunderstanding of the term 


As we understand B. A. Botkin [writes the reviewer] in his preface to ‘‘ Folk- 
Say,’’ the second regional miscellany he has edited, he feels that there are strong 
objections to the word ‘‘folklore”’ as customarily used. We gather that he regards 
the term as limiting and also as having become too strictly scientific. But whether 
we are correct or not, the fact is that this collector has substituted the expression 
“‘folk-say’’ for the older term. 

Whatever is to be said against the change, and much conceivably may be said 
against it, there is this in its favor—it permits Mr. Botkin to welcome to his 
assemblage many pieces which would be rejected by the stricter and more academic 
folklorist ... And... perhaps Mr. Botkin is right in his insistence that more 
elasticity of definition is needed and that fragments of whatever kind should be 
written down and preserved before these racial, cultural or industrial groups lose 
their identity by merging in the whole. . 

... And “‘folk-say”’ is an admirable term for just this sort of thing, with its 
preservation of the local and temporal which must otherwise disappear. 


In using ‘‘folk-say” to designate ‘unwritten literature,” the 
reviewer in the New York Herald Tribune Books for January 11 comes 
nearer to the idea I originally had in mind when in 1928 I cast about for 
a title for my proposed collection, the first volume of which appeared as 
a publication of the Oklahoma Folk-Lore Society in June, 1929. Since 
the collection was intended to include (according to an initial announce- 
ment) ‘‘in addition to folklore proper, prose and verse—fiction as 
well as fact—based on traditional and local material,’ I wanted a 
word that would keep pace with my conception of a combined folkiore 
publication and ‘‘regional miscellany” (as I later subtitled it) without 
having to resort to such circumlocutions as, say, The Kentucky Folk- 
Lore and Poetry Magazine. Yet in order to keep as close to the source 
as possible, in form as well as in content, the word must be a compound 
derived from the stem folk and one that would suggest more expres- 
sively than ‘‘folklore” and in a single term the ideas of both folk song 
and folk tale. At this juncture my mind harked back to the forth- 
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right, vigorous, and homely ‘“‘ Fore-Say”’ which the Dorset poet, Wil- 
liam Barnes, had substituted for the conventional ‘‘ Preface” in his 
introduction to J. 8. Udall’s Dorsetshire Folk-Lore (1922)—a word that 
had stuck in my mind for the past two years and now bore fruit. 
For out of ‘‘folklore”’ by ‘‘Fore-Say” ‘‘Folk-Say” sprang. Later, as 
an afterthought, in seeking the corroboration of another precedent 
for my formation with ‘“‘say,” the word ‘‘hearsay”’ suggested itself to 
me; but this was merely an analogue and not my model. In spelling 
I decided to retain the hyphen lest in pronunciation ‘‘Folk-Say”’ be 
syncopated to, or in appearance be confused with, ‘‘folksy.”’ And 
although I may have remotely contemplated the possibility of the 
title’s giving rise to a common noun, I myself rigorously avoided using 
the latter in all printed references to my material, though in thinking 
or speaking I found myself, naturally enough, asking of a given MS. 
‘‘TIs this or is this not folk-say’’? 

So much for the origin of the term. As such it will be seen that 
the word was conceived, not as a substitute for ‘“folklore,’’ but as an 
extension of it, to supplement the older term with one possessing 
wider and fresher connotations, not fixed by academic usage—and not 
so much because ‘‘folklore” was ‘‘limiting” as that it was not suff- 
ciently so for my purpose, the word having become, in the course of 
time and much theorizing, considerably clouded, and far vaguer and 
less descriptive than the older (if somewhat awkward) ‘popular 
antiquities.” 


II 


As I envisage the term to-day, ‘‘ Folk-Say” has a threefold signi- 
fication, growing out of and along with the nature of Folk-Say. (1) 
While not excluding the scientific value and investigation of folklore, 
it centers attention on folklore as literature rather than as science, thus 
obviating the ambiguity of ‘‘folklore,’’ which has always had the 
double sense of the material and its study. (2) While not ruling out 
the element of survival, which is at the basis of the anthropological 
conception of folklore, it emphasises (in the second half of the com- 
pound) the oral, linguistic, and story-telling (whether in tale or ballad) 
aspects of folklore and its living as well as its anachronistic phases—as 
implied in the approach of the literary school of folklore. (The word 
‘lore,’ meaning as it does ‘“‘learning,”’ has always smacked too much 
of books—until one recognizes the distinction made by William Barnes 
between book-learning and the home-learning of folklore.) (8) It 
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provides a term that will include lzterature about the folk as well as 
literature of the folk, for which as yet there has been no convenient 
designation, ‘“‘folk literature’ being ambiguous. 

As evidence of the conservatism or carelessness of usage, with 
which this fairly simple and obvious (though to some objectionably 
complicated or ‘‘quaint’’) coinage has to contend, I cite three variants 
of the title Folk-Say which have come to me in letters: Folkways, 
Folklore, and, most commonly (the word being misconstrued as a 
noun-verb compound), Folks-Say—which my publisher adroitly 
inverts to Say-Folks. The spellings, Folk Say and Folksay, also occur. 
But there my jurisdiction ceases. 


